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MAKING USE Y LABOR STATISTICS 


BY 


ISADOR LUBIN, Commissioner 


UNITED STATES BUREAU 


The motive power behind all progress 
is owledge,. This is just as true of the 
Bdvances made by labor as it is of the for- 
Ws tevs made by industry. In the strug- 
Ble ainst unemployment, long hours and low 
Pages, one of the most effective instrunents 
i service of the laborer and his repree- 
se! ives is the knowledge not only of th 
fonditions within his own plant and industry 
But also of conditions in other plants and 
gndustries, 

Time and again workers have entered 
dnto negotiation with employers without suf- 
ficient information as to the actual earn- 
ngs of their membership,the wage rates pre- 
Yailing for similar occupations elsewhere, 
the productivity of their industry, and the 
prices of the products they produce, Any one 
Of these factors may be vital in determining 
She final outcome of negotietions, 

The collection of these facts is the 
G@aily task of the United States Department 
Of Labor. Such facts are available both to 


Smployers and to workers for the asking. 


Tec 


————finber of industries, 


Bo 
wit 
fle 


Labor Statistics col- 


in a large 


The Bureau of 
ts figures on wages and hours 
These enable workers 
compare their hours and their 
h those of other workers employed in sim- 
r industries and on identical jobs. 


earnings 





OF LABOR STATISTICS 

sribe 

ry wt! or 
tries. They show the changes taking place 
in the output of the wage earner, It is 
highly important that workers familiarize 


ves with these changes, for they af- 








fect the type and degree of skill required 
in factory operations, They are also impor- 
tant in influencing standards of work and in 
determining the ability of a firm or an in- 
dustry to change its wages and hours, 

The wholesale price reports tell what 
is happening to the prices of the conmodi- 
ties the worker is producing and thus throw 
light on the value of his output. Our retail 
price and cost of living figures show how 
much the contents of the wage envelope can 
buy in terms of food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
and other items that are an essential part 


of the worker's budget, 


But it is not only in the material 
side of the worker's life that the Depart- 


ment of Labor is interested, It is con- 
tinually concerned with labor legislation, 
social insurance,industrial health, housing, 
problems that affect the 


and many other 


worker's existence, 








Our accident figures, published every 
year, show up the dangerous spots in indus- 
accident prevention reports de- 
industry and 


labor to spare the worker and his family the 


try. Our 


scribe the methods used by 


misery and suffering that follow when acci- 
dents occur, They indicate to what extent 
safety devices and safety practices serve to 
make work places free from accidents, Above 
all, they tell the individual worker that if 
he values his life and the welfare of his 
family, he cannot afford to take a chance on 
an accident. If, however, he is so unfortu- 
nate as to become injured, either because of 
his own carelessness or because of 
quate safety devices in his plant, our re- 
on compensation legislation and prac- 


inade- 


ports 


tices 


bo 


ll be of aid in securing the compen- 





lishes other information of general interest 
to workers and to the Nation as a whole, Our 
data on employment and pay rolls,issued each 
month, tell what is happening in the various 
industries of the country; whether 
fewer workers are being employed each month, 
They tell whether the purchasing power of 
the workers is increasing or decreasing; 
what is happening to the actual hours worked 
per week, and to average hourly and weekly 
earnings, 


more or 


Publications of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics are free and sent upon request to 
anyone interested in them, Information not 
in published form and not available for gen- 
eral distribution can usually be had, ever 


though its preparation may in some instances 





sation benefit to which he is legally en- require special research by the staff, The 
titled. United States Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
organized "to collect information upon the 
In addition to these facts and figures, subject of labor", It is glad to render its 
so intimately related to the work and lives services to those who request them, 
f individual workers, the Department pub- 
6, 


A MILLION TONS OF Coal MINED WitHowT A FATAL ACCIDENT 


Preliminary figures of the National 


Safety Council record 1,500 deaths, result- 


ing directly from accidents in the course of 
work in 1943. 55 


In addition, 55,000 workers 


U 


were permanently disabled and 1,200,000 men 
and women suffered from temporary disability. 
The direct loss in wages, medical expenses, 
and insurance for that one year was esti- 


mated at $550,000,000, 


of these deaths and tens of 





thousands of injuries were unnecessary. 
rompetent authorities agree that a large 
number of accidents could be avoided through 
proper protection and safety devices, Acci- 
dents can be reduced through safeguards re- 
juired by State legislation, But laws alone 
are not enough, as the standards they set 


are only minimum standards, A more effective 
for employers and workers to co- 
proper State authorities 
the voluntary adoption ol 


method is 
operate with the 
and agree upon 
safety codes and practices especially appli- 
cable to the industries affected, 


The most successful practice in curb. 


ing industrial accidents has been estab- 


lished through the cooperative effort oi 
employers and workers concentrated on thé 
individual shop, factory, or mine, This ha: 


been proven by the excellent records of som 
which have success: 
the life anc 


plants and industries 
fully overcome the hazards to 
limb of their employees, The story of hor 
this has been accomplished in the field o! 
mining anthracite coal is told below. 
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In 1943, on the average, every 207,000 
of anthracite coal mined cost one human 
In 1931, in the Pine Hill Coal Company 
Pennsyl- 
lives were lost at twice this rates 
for every 117,000 tons of 


if¢ 
tis . 


vania, 


iner was killed 


coal mined, As a result of its safety and 
accident prevention program inaugurated in 
October, 1931, the needless sacrifice of 
human life was reduced in 1932 to 1 for 
every 602,000 tons. In 1933, 1,0),000 tons 


were mined without a-fatal accident, 


Within these three years total acci- 
dents in this one mine have been reduced 
from 645 to 105 per annum; lost-time acci- 


— >— 


_roof falls; 


workers, were organized to study the records 
and causes of individual accidents, The 
committees then devised means to 
prevent their recurrence, A short, 

safety code was adopted, prescribing 
equally applicable to 
ers and management, The safety code deals 
with the safety of miners their way to 
safeguards against 


ways and 
concise 

rules 
and regulations work- 
on 
and from work; provides 


guards against transportation 


provides for the safe use of ex- 
plosives; establishes 
with tools and with machinery; 
for the safe handling of mater- 


in ventilation, 


accidents; 
safeguards for work 
and contains 
regulations 

fals and for 


safety 
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dents from 335 to 67; and compensable acci- Records are kept of all accidents and 
dents from 198 to 5. Wage losses in non- attempts are made to determine precisely 
c ensable accidents declined from 2, 300 where the responsibility rests for each one, 
in 1931 to $986 in 1932 and &)31 in 1933. When the responsibility is placed squarely 
The number of deys lost from injuries per on the shoulders of the company, the men are 
1000 man-hours worked were reduced from 31.) given to understand that the company acknow- 
in 1931 to 9.0 in 1932 and 2.5 in 1933. ledges this responsibility and that immedi- 
Lost-time accidents per 1,000,000 hours ate steps will be taken to rectify the cause 
worked declined from 11.) in 1931 to 62.9 of the accident, This unusual procedure 
in 1932 and 8,8 in 1933. reacts favorably on the employees, who feel 
that the blame for all accidents is not 


idents were cut down only 


after an survey of methods of 


ices, 
of 


and 


Operation and revailing safety pract 


oO 


Satine 
LSUinNn; 
& 


foremen, 


Special cons 


reor 


safety committees, 


esentatives of management, 


being settled upon them, 


In addition to the educational prog- 
ram conducted through the safety code, 
through meetings of the safety committees, 








illustrated talks to the the 
adopted a number of safety prac- 
All 
geles, 


to enter 


and workers, 


company has 
tices, 
the 


from the time 


some 
are required to 
ret on the cage 


workers wear 


they 


the mine until they step off the cage at the 
end of the shift, Wearing goggles for eye 
protection has long been recognized as es- 
sential in many industries, Miners, however, 


injuries-- from 68 in 1931 to 1 in 1932 and 
to 9 in 1943. Eight of these 9 injuries can 
be accounted for by infractions of the safe- 
ty standards, Injuries to the head have been 
reduced from 35 in 1931 to 7 in 1932 and to 
5 in 1933. 


Because of this outstanding safety 


performance, the Pine Hill Coal Company was 


generally have been considered free lancers awarded national recognition by the Joseph 
and compulsory use of any form of equipment Holmes Safety Association at its annual 
or clott is a recent innovation, meeting in Washington, D. C., on March 5, 
193k. 
The results of the compulsory use of ( Summary of United States Bureau of 
oggles are emphasized in a striking manner Mines Information Circular, Number 6793. 
the sharp decline in the number of eye Complete report available on request. ) 
oO 








REPORT OF TuE Bosrp Or IvquirY For THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


On September 5, 193i, two days after 
the 1 strike in the cotton textile in- 
ljustry started, the President appointed a 

ecial board to consider ways and means of 
eetir problems and complaints of the work- 
ers and employers in the cotton, wool, silk, 
rayon, and allied textile industries, The 
Board consisted of John G, Winant, Governor 
of New Hampshire, Chairman; Marion Smith of 
seorgia; and Raymond V. Ingersoll of New 
York, On September 17, this Board submitted 
its findings to the President, which are 
summarized below. 

A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRY 


The cotton textile industry consists 


of approximately 1,200 firms and employs 
normally from 00,000 to 50,000 workers. 
About two-thirds of the industry is located 


one-third in the North, 

in this industry 
for a number of years, been far below 
those of the average American industry. Ac- 
of the Bureau of 


in the South; 
Labor conditions 


have, 


cording to the figures 
Labor Statistics, the average wage paid in 
the cotton textile industry has, since 19el, 
been below that paid in any major industry, 


at some periods no more than half of the av- 
erage for all manufacturing industries.Hours 
of work have been long and conditions of 
work have frequently been bad. 

The cotton textile industry 
first to adopt a code of fair competition 


which,in the first few months, brought about 


was the 


a marked improvement in conditions, Child 
labor was for the first time completely 
eliminated, Hours were reduced from an av- 


erage of 53 per week to a maximum of 0. 
Wages were raised from $8 to $10 per week to 
a minimum of $12 and $13. Pay rolls and em- 
ployment rose rapidly. 


The industry suffered a reaction in 
the second part of 1933 and business de- 
clined through the remainder of the year. 
There was a brief revival in the beginning 
of 193), followed by a steady decline, Dur- 
ing the months of December 1933, and June, 
July, and August 193, the industry was per- 
mitted to put into effect a compulsory cur- 
tailment order reducing the operations of 
all mills under the code by 25 percent. No 
adjustments in wage rates were made to off- 
set the reductions in the workers' income 
caused by the curtailment in operations. 
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CAUSES OF THE STRIKE 


In addition to the dissatisfaction 
caused by rapidly decreasing weekly earnings 
there was a growing feeling among the work- 
ers of the textile industry that the machin- 
ery set up for the administration of the 
code was inadequate to protect the rights 
guaranteed them by section 7a of the Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act. Other sources 
of dissatisfaction were the increased work 
load and the conviction that the hours pre- 
scribed by the code were not sufficient to 
secure the reemployment intended, 


The demands of the United Textile 
Workers, which called the general strike on 
September 3, were: 


A 30-hour maximum work week with the 
same earning power that the workers received 
under the )0-hour week; 

A graduated minimum 
skilled occupations; 

Uniform rates of wages in the differ- 
ent sections of the industry; 

Establishment of a maximum work load 
for operations in the various divisions of 
the industry; 

Reinstatement of all workers discrim- 
inated against because of union membership; 

Recognition of the United Textile 
Workers of America as the bargaining agency 
for all workers in the textile industry and 
the signing of an agreement between the 
union and the various divisions of the in- 
dustry; 

The establishment of an arbitration 
tribunal mutually agreeable to both parties 
to settle all disputes that the parties are 
unable to adjust themselves, 


wage scale for 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BOARD 


(1) Collective Bargaining and Machin- 
ery for Handling Labor Complaints, The 
Board felt that an industry-wide collective 
agreement between the employers as a group 
and the United Textile Workers of America 
was not at this time feasible, and that 
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collective dealings between labor and man- 
agement in this industry, for the present at 
least, can best be achieved through develop- 
ment on a plant to plant basis, 

For the swift and efficient ptotec- 
tion of the rights of labor under the code, 
the Board recommended the establishment of a 
impartial board of three, to be 
Textile Labor Relations Board, 


permanent 
known as the 


and to be authorized to deal with difficul- 


ties arising in connection with collective 
bargaining, labor elections,and labor repre- 
sentation, 

In addition, it was recommended that 
the Textile Labor Relations Board be given 
full jurisdiction over the administration 
and enforcement, not only of section 7a of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, but 
also of all other labor provisions in the 
textile code, including such provisions as 
have been or may be adopted with reference 
to the "stretch out" issue. 


(2) Wages and Hours, The Board recom- 
mended that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
be requested to prepare a comprehensive re- 
port on actual wages and earnings now pre- 
vailing in the industry. This survey must 
also include a correct classification of oc- 
cupations in the industry and a study of the 
actual wage rates prevailing in the differ- 
ent occupations.; It was also recommended 
that the Federal Trade Commission be re- 
quested to investigate the economic ability 
of the industry to change its wage rates and 
its hours, 





(3) The Stretch-out Problem, The 
Board of Inquiry held that the so-called 
"stretch-out" system is essentially the in- 
troduction of labor-saving methods into the 
various processes of the textile industry. 
It was first applied to the industry in 19234. 
Since then it has been put irto operation 
successfully in a number of plants, Many 
other plants, however, have attempted to in- 
troduce the method without sufficient know- 
ledge of its complexities and without suf- 
ficient care, resulting in 
burdens upon the workers, 





increased work 








After securing the best available ad- 


ice from experts in the field, the Board 
ncluded that at the present time it is not 
feasible to evolve a general formula for the 
solution of the stretch-out problem, It 
therefore recommended that a special board 
be appointed by the Textile Labor Relations 
Board to consist of an impartial Chairman, 
one representative of the employers, and one 
‘epresentative of labor, This special Board 
is to stu the actual operation of the 
stretch-out stem in a number of represen- 
tative plant nd submit,by January 1, 1935, 
ermanent plan for the solution of the 
issue, Imtil February 1, 1935, no employer 
is to be permitted to increase the number of 
1 s, frames, or other machines tended by 
loyee, During this period employers 
are also forbidden to make substantial 
cl es in the amount of work an employee 
° 











(i The Silk, Wool, and Allied In- 
les. The problems in these allied in- 
ies, in the opinion of the Board, are 
e same general character as in the cot- 
textile industry. The Board therefore 

ended that the issues in these indus- 
should be settled on mc the same 

Ss proposec for the cottor textile 
» sé LABOR RELATIONS BOARD APPOINTED 

Acting promptly on these recommenda- 
3, the President, on September 26, named 
extile Labor Relations Board,to operate 

ection with the United States Depart- 

fL r. The members of the Board are; 

Justice Walter 5B, Stacey, or North 

, Chairnan; Admiral Henry A. Wiley, 

n, D.C.; and James A. Mullenbach 

1 is, In creating this new Board, the 
ient abolished all agencies dealing 
1 r relations previously established 

C ton and the other textile in- 
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ther Executive 


Order, on September 


Trade Commission 





Federal 








and the Bureau of Labor Statistics to launch 
the studies outlined by the Winant Report, 
and to make public their findings at 
earliest possible moment, Accordingly, the 
Federal Trade Commission has sent out de. 
tailed questionnaires to all companies in 
the cotton and allied industries, asking for 
figures on costs, capitalization, profits, 
and other pertinent data, The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has sent special agents t¢ 
19 different States, to get information or 
and earnings of 


the 


the worker: 
stud; 


hours of work 
employed in these 


will also include an analysis of 


industries, This 
earnings bj 
occupations, 
WORK ASSIGNMENT BOARDS SET UP 
Finally, on October 16, the Presiden: 
authorized the establishment of work assign- 
and woo. 


ment boards in the cotton, silk, 


These separate board 


Textile Labor 


textile industries, 


are to be appointed by the 





Relations Board, and the President ordere 
that one individual also be named as commo! 
Chairman of the three boards, 
pa) tANIZATI iv i eo Me a. 
The National Industrial Re- 


board, now in charge of 


R i . Sata f . , 
tne he. Re A. CONSISUS OI De Clay 


Jilliams, Chairman; Leon C, liar- 
shall, Executive Secretary; A.D. 


Ihiteside, Sidney Hillman, and 
Jalton Hamilton, Elackwell Smith 


of the Le ision, and Leon 


Vv 
Henderson, Chief of the Research 


and Plannin; Division, are exe 
officio members, 

The Industrial Emergency 
Donald kK, 
Director; Se Clay 
of the In- 


Secre- 


Committee consists of 
Richberg, 
V/illiams; 


Harold lL, 


Secretary 


terior, 


Tekese: 
icKes; 


tary of Labor, Frances Perkins; 


Arcricultural Adjustment Adminis- 


Chester C, Davis, and 


Relief 


Hopkins, 


trator, 
Federal Administrator, 


Harry L. 
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EMPLOYER ~ EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


Labor Disputes in September, Prelimi- 
nary figures on strikes, collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, record approxi- 
mately 200 strikes in progress during the 
month of September, involving 531,000 work- 
ers, Of these, 101 strikes, with 69,000 
rkers, were carried over from the previous 
affecting 162,000 





months, and 99 strikes, 

workers, began during the month, Last month 
217 strikes with 121,000 employees were re- 
corded, The large increase in the number of 


labor 
general strike in th 


workers involved in disputes in Sep- 
tember is due to the 


textile industries, 


Wage disputes were responsible for 83 
with 
Union recognition caused 25 


approximately 45,000 workers, 
with 


strikes, 


strikes, 


6,2¢ workers, Disputes where both wages 
and union recognition were involved, result- 
ed in 1 strikes with approximately 33,000 
workers, The remaining strikes were of mis- 


cellaneous origin, During the month, 81 
strikes were settled affecting approximately 


480,000 wage earners, 


Conciliation and Mediation, During the 
month of September the commissioners of con- 
ciliation, of the United States Conciliation 
Service, were called upon to render their 





new trade disputes, strikes 
addition, 
were carried over 


ervices in 56 


@ 


or threatened strikes, In they 
iled 44 cases which 


rom the previous month, 


Tne Conciliation Service was successful 
in averting 19 threatened strikes and in ad 
justing 16 disputes 


work had occurred, 


where a suspension of 
Two cases were referred 
Board for 


l. were recorded as impossi- 


to the National Labor Relations 
further action; 
ble of adjustment through the usual concil- 


lation process, and 15 were pending at the 
end of the month, The Conciliation Service 
the National Labor Rela- 


handling 16 violations of 


also assisted 
tions Board in 


code provisions, It cooperated with the 
National Mediation Board in holding employ- 
ee representation elections on 1l2 railroads 
and helped the Petroleum Labor Policy Board 
in adjusting 20 labor disputes in the oil 


industry. 


Arbitration, During September the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board made public 
decisions on complaints of violations of 
section 7a of the National 


In 15 cases 


Industrial kKe- 
covery Act, the complaints were 
upheld by the Board, No violation was found 
in two cases, and one complaint was referred 
back to the regional labor board for further 


investigation, 


In the three cases, where the question 
of employee representation was involved, th 
Board held that 
the majority of workers in a plant were bona 
fide representatives for all workers 
The employers were therefore ordered 


representatives elected by 


plant, 
to enter into a collective barga 
ment with these 


all employees in the plant, 


representatives, to 


In 10 cases the Board found that enm- 
ployers had violated section 7a of the 
N. I. R. Aw, either by discharging workers 

because of their union activities, or by 
otherwise discriminating agai th The 


atcha’ a4 3 wow 
companied by 


nst 
Board were a 


yy 


QO 


ecisions of the 
reinstatement of the workers 


2) 


rders for the 
involved, 


The National Longshoremen's Board. On 
Longshoremen's Board 





October l2 the National 
announced its decision in the labor dispute 
between the 
International Longs 
the Waterfront Employers of 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, In 
accordance with the agreement 
parties involved in the dispute, 
sion of the Board is compulsory. 


signed by the 
the deci- 
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WHAT H4PPENED TO EMPLOYMENT 6 P4Y ROLLS IN SEPTEMBER 1934 


Manufacturing Industries 


Estimated employment in manufacturing 
industries declined from 6,665,00.) in August 
to 100 in September, a cecrease of 
415,000, Total weekly pay rolls were reduced 


“feat 
6,350, 


responsible for an 
27,500 workers in 
alone, 


estimated decrease of 
the textile industries 


The weekly pay rolls in these indus. 
tries were reduced by $3,355,000. 








ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN 


September 193), August 





MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


194 and September 1933 









































iz Number of workers employed 
September August September 
193) 2/ 193) 2/ 1933 
| All Industries..... re errr om 6, 666,200 6,701,900 
| Durable Goods Groups: 
Tree GE WOON. 6 sccdkdbcdsnccees 567,000 589,00 613,000 
i] NE 5 kn wkd dseviceewnsnes 681,00 690,200 612, 600 
| Transportation equipment.....e. 415,900 469,00 362, 300 
| Railroad repair shopS.......seec 268, 500 | 266,100 265, 600 
Nonferrous metals.......seseee0| 206,900 207,00 209,900 
] Pad cdaseseseacce jseseeensal eee 450,000 498,700 
| Stone, clay, and glass.........| 185,300 186,000 185,200 
| Non-durable Goods Groups: 
1] PORES LOB. 6 cuesvnes jenicneunaes - «| 1,189,500 | 1,437,100 | 1,600,100 
| Leather...... nimetvecteaesudaa wee 29h, 700 293, 600 
i} POS cccccccceccccscecescecsce, GO, 900 816,100 807,900 
| NN ee wed ail 89, 500 90,100 85, 300 
| Paper and printing... ccccccccece 506,100 498,200 92, 600 
i] CNOMROEAS ccccccccceccocececsce, 962,608 356,000 353,200 
\} Pitsdsdsiuscéasssccsccccsed TB 108,00 119, 300 
| Unclassified......cccsececsesss| 195,000 207,100 202, 600 
| l/ Preliminary 2/ Revised since last report 
| 
by $8,500,000-- from $126,500,000 in August Durable and Non-durable Goods Defined. 


to $118,000,000 in September. 


the 
which was 


The principal factor in decline 


was the general textile strike, 





All manufacturing industries may roughly be 
divided into two major classes -- industries 
which produce durable goods and 
produce non-durable goods, 


those which 


is) 


3 © 





GIA 


ase of 
stries 
indus. 


‘ined, 
yy be 
tries 
which 


Iron and steel, lumber, stone, clay, 
cement, etc., do not wear out quickly and 
need not be rapidly replaced, Because of the 


lasting quality of these raw materials, all 
engaged in their production are 
classified as durable goods industries, In 
are included also the indus- 


industries 


the same class 


tries which manufacture such articles as 
building equipment, machinery, railroad cars 
and locomotives, ships and bridges, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, furniture and similar 


In contrast to the durable goods, such 
cereals, 


cigars and ciga- 


flour, canned goods, 


products as 
newspapers and magazines, 


rettes, or shirts, overalls, shoes, etc,, 
are either consumed at once or wear out rel- 
atively quickly and must be rapidly replaced, 
The plants engaged in the manufactyre of 
these products are classified among the non- 


durable goods industries, 


.iployment in Durable Goods Industries, 
The durable 
approximately 





goods industries em- 
ployed 2,780,000 workers in 
September compared with 2,860,000 in August, 
of 80,000 between August and 
Employment was reduced by 53,500 
22,00 in iron 


a decrease 
September, 
in transportation equipment, 
and steel, and 8,800 in machinery. 
ber industry added 2,800 workers, 

road repair shops, 2,),00. 


The lun- 
and rail- 


Compared with September 1933, total 
employment in all durable goods industries 
increased by 30,500, Machinery manufacturing 
ained 68,800 workers, transportation equip- 
ent 53,600 and railroad repair shops 2,900, 
increases were partly offset by em- 
ployment losses in the other durable goods 
industries, Employment declined by 6,000 
in iron and steel, 5,900 in lumber, and 
3,000 in nonferrous metals, 


8 Oo 


3 


hese 


Employment in Non-durable Goods In- 
dustries, The non-durable goods industries 
Supplied jobs for approximately 43,575,000 
workers in September as against 4,810,000 in 





August,a reduction of approximately 235,000. 
The largest drop in employment occurred i 
the textile industries. Employment was also 
reduced by 17,500 in leather products, and 
3,100 in rubber, 
33,400 in foodstuffs, 
sxrinting, and 5,600 in chemicals. 


=) 


s 


ased by 


‘i 
Employment incr 


e 
7,900 in paper and 


;otal employment in the nonedurable goods 
industries decreased 351,000 this September, 
The textile industries alone registered 4 


drop of 410,500 workers. Employment was 


also smaller by 16,400 in leather 


14,000 in rubber, and 7,600 in unclass 
industries, Foodstuffs added 41,600 worke 
paper and printing 13,500, chemical 


and tobacco 


sa +] 
4 
4 


‘ay Rolls in Durable Industries, 
With the exception of s 
in the lumber an 
all durable goods industries had 
1s in 


September than 





ght increases in 
nonferrous metal 


& 


pay rolls 
groups, 
smaller weekly pay rol e 

in August, The total pay roll for the entire 
group declined by appr e 

The weekly wage 
ployed was reduced by $3,100,000 in trans- 
portation equipment, $1,085,000 in ir 
steel, $615,000 in machinery, and $393,00 
in railroad repair shops, 


The September 193) pay rolls 
durable goods industries were $ 
P 


lar- 


ger than a year ago, Wage earners in the 
less 


0 


iron and steel group earned $1,550,000 
than last year, and lumber workers, 
less, In the other groups pay rolls were 
increased by $2,035,000 in machinery manu- 
facturing, $6,000 in transportation equip- 
ment,$180,000 in nonferrous metals, $110,00 
in stone, clay, and glass and $45,000 in 
railroad repair shops, 


ast . 
we OLY, VL 





Pay Rolls in Nonedurable Goods In- 
dustries, The total weekly pay rofl in 
non-durable goods industries decreased 
$3,470,000 from August. Textile workers suf- 
fered a reduction in their weekly wage 





income of $3,355,000, 


These pay roll losses 


Other pay roll reduc- 
$664,000 in leather manufac- 
tures,$93,000 in rubber,$7,000 in chemicals, 
and $260,000 in the unclassified industries, 
were partly offset by 
gains of $606,000 in foodstuffs, $283,000 in 
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converted what 
13,1:70,000 into a net loss, 
or the leather workers was $585,000 less, and 
rubber workers 
than last year, All other industries engaged 
in the manufacture of non-durable goods 


that of the 


would 


have been a gain 


The wage income 


$183,000 less 

















All Industries........ 








Durable Goods Groups: 
SPOR GRE SUOGL. cc cccveccee 
Machineryececccccccccccces 
Transportation equipment, 
Railroad repair shops.... 
Nonferrous metals........ 
TAMER cccccccvcccccccccce 
Stone, clay, and glass... 


Non-durable Goods Groups: 
TOME AGR sc csccccccssscves 
IBOCHET ss cccccccccesecvcee 
| errr er errr TT Terre 
TODACOO,. ceocccccccccccoeecs 
Paper and printing....... 
CHOMELCRLS. cocccccecesoecs 
RUDDE? .cccccccccccccccecs 
Unclassified... cccccccces 











ESTIMATED WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
September 19%3);, August 193) and September 1933 
Amount of weekly pay roll 
September August September 
193, 2/ 193, 2/ 1933 

oe eeeee 4117, 855,000 -/$126,)01,000 | $120, 30),, 000 
10,13), 000 11,219,000 11,712,000 
13,058,000 13, 673,000 11,02), 000 
8,93, 000 12,033,000 8,290,000 
6,185, 000 6,578, 000 6,10, 000 
3,958, 000 3, 899, 000 3,778, 000 

6,279,000 6,205,000 6,919,000 

3,081,000 3,098,000 2,971,000 
18,21), 000 21,571,000 2h,929, 000 

4, 83,000 5,498, 000 5,419,000 

16, 628, 000 16,022,000 14,431, 000 
1,119,000 1,097,000 1,073,000 
11,937,000 11, 65, 000 11,103,000 

7,480, 000 7,487,600 6,787, 000 

1,96, 000 2,039,000 2,129,000 

,, 068, 000 h, 328, 000 3,599,000 

2/ Revised since last report 


1/ Preliminary 

















paper and printing, and $22,000 in tobacco 
manufactures, 

Total weekly pay rolls in the non- 
durable goods industries were approximately 
$3,245,000 smaller this September than a 
year ago. The textile industries alone ac- 
counted for a reduction of $6,715,000, which 


larger pay rolls. Over the l2-month period 
the weekly purchasing power of the wage 
earners rose by $2,195,000 in foodstuffs, 








curve 
any p 
ures 


numbe? 


ment ¢ 


$83,000 in paper and printing, $693,000 in/™umbe1 


chemicals, $6,000 in tobacco manufactures, 
and $469,000 in unclassified industries, 


Sshowir 
ment ¢ 





in of 
income 
$8, and 
2 less 
ngaged 
s had 


period 
16 wage 
stuffs, 
,000 inp 
stures, | 


DS. ment and pay rolls from month to month, com- out during the base period, 1923-25. 
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Trend of Employment € Pay Rolks in Manufacturing Industries 





The story of employment and pay rolls yDared with the employment and pay rolls of a 
jn manufacturing industries from January given period, called the base, The Bureau 
1919 to September 193i is told in the chart of Labor Statistics uses as its base from 
presented below, The dotted curve tells which to measure changes in the number of 
what happened to employment, and the solid workers employed per month and the average 
curve refers to pay rolls, weekly pay roll, the three years, 1923-1925, 

The years are shown at the bottom of the , The last point on the employment and 
chart, Each year is divided into l2 sections pay roll curves is for the month of Septem- 
for the 12 months, There is a point on each ber 193i. The employment index in September 





EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS in the MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
3 year average 1923-192) -100 
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U.S.Department of Labor 
Index BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS Index 
Numbers Washington Numbers 
140 140 











curve for each month, By applyiag a ruler to was approximately 76. This means that for 
any point, one can easily find from the fig- every 100 workers employed on the averace 
ures on the sides of the chart, the index during the base period (1923-25), there were 
number which shows what happened to employ- 76 persons employed in September. 
ment and pay rolls during the month, 
The pay roll index for September was 
Meaning of Index Numbers, The index approximately 56. This indicates that $58 
mumbers here used are a simple method of was disbursed in weekly wages during the 
showing the relative conditions of employ- month of September for every $100 paid 
































The significance of index numbers is ployment and pay rolls with those for the 
illustrated in the following graphic conm- base year and for the highest and lowest em. only 
parison of the September 193); index of en- ployment and pay rolls since 1919. whic! 

ber 1 
Singing rahe ; ae ——_— ; 7 aa ane othe: 
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One Man + /0 il One Bag =~ /0 rangé 
. ao ms 2 >. os | ' mach! 
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Hours of Work & Earnings in Manufacturing Industries oot 

Employment in-manufacturing industries nourly earnings (in cents): 
averaged 43.43 hours per week in September, 73-1 in automobiles 
34.0 hours in August, and 36,2 in September 6. in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
19443. Average hourly earnings were 55.9 60.0 in foundries and machine shops Em 
cents in September, 55.5 cents in August,and .8 in brick manufacturing 
50.9 cents in September a year ago. bi. in sawmills ba) 
oal 

The 193) averages are based on the In five selected representative non 2°» ” 
actual hours of work reported by 20,298 es- durable goods industries the average weekl) rat 
tablishments, with 2,903,380 employees, The hours and the average hourly earnings were- - 
1943 figures are based on 11,602 establish- Weekly hours: yer wor 
ments, with 2,286,949 workers. 3.0 in slaughtering and meat packing yes Sl" 

36.1 in paper and pulp 

In five selected representative dur- 34.0 in petroleum refining oe we 
able goods industries the average weekly 44.9 in cotton goods manufacturing polls t 
hours and the average hourly earnings were — 28.8 in tires and inner tubes nad 

er : . : less tk 
Weekly hours: Hourly earnings (in cents): 
33.8 in sawmills 77.9 in tires and inner tubes i -_ 
32.5 in foundries and machine shops 77-2 in petroleum refining iid 
41.5 in brick manufacturing 52.2 in slaughtering and meat packing 
25-7 in automobiles 52.1 in paper and pulp 


24.1 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 37.0 in cotton goods manufacturing 























ry the Slaughtering and meat packing was the $19.50 in foundries and machine shops 
‘¢ em. only one of the ten selected industries in 18,85 in automobiles 
which weekly hours of employment in Septem- 15.55 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
ber were longer than a year ago. In the 14.85 in sawmills 
———| other industries, fewer hours were worked 14,10 in brick manufacturing 
per week than last year, The reductions 
ranged from 1 hour per week in foundries and In the five selected non-durable goods 
machine shops to 9.6 hours in blast furnaces industries, the workers averaged per week— 
and rolling mills, 
The wage earners in all the ten $26.95 in petroleum refining 
selected industries had higher hourly earn- 22.75 in slaughtering and meat packing 
ings in September than a year ago. The in- 21.55 in tires and inner tubes 
creases ranged from 0,6 cents per hour in 18.90 in paper and pulp 
cotton goods manufacturing to 9.8 cents in 12.55 in cotton goods manufacturing 
tires and inner tubes, 
Weekly earnings were smaller than in 
Weekly Earnings, Factory workers av- September 1933 in blast furnaces and rolling 
eraged $18.55 per week, compared with $18.90 mills, automobiles, foundries and machine 
7 in August and $18.40 a year ago. These shops, and cotton goods manufacturing. The 
= earnings are based on total pay roll figures reductions ranged from approximately 60 
which include part-time as well as full-time cents in cotton goods to $3.65 in blast fur- 
employees. The 193) averages are calculated naces and rolling mills, There was practi- 
from the reports of 2);,206 establishments cally no change in the weekly income of the 
with 3,439,808 wage earners, The 1933 aver- workers in sawmills and in paper and pulp 
age is based on 19,451 establishments with manufacturing. In the other four industries 
vraz-2 || 3,515,696 employees. the weekly earnings ol the wage earners were 
— higher than in September 1933, The increases 
In the five representative durable ranged from approximately 5 cents in tires 
goods industries, the average weekly wage and inner tubes to $3.10 in slaughtering and 
income of the employed workers was — meat packing. 
° 
mills ~ ; ; . ; 
Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, & Hours in Certain Nonimeanuracruring nous ries 
Bituminous Coal, Mining of bituminous Railroad Transportation, The total 
toal in Sentember 194 supplied jobs to number of workers employed on class I steam 
. nondp2°» uu workers, ‘he weekly pay roll was railways, exclusive of executive officials 
weeklw 0,000, The miners averaged 71.7 cents and staff assistants,was 1,010,000,Their pay 
oman our and worked an average of 23,6 hours roll for the entire month was $121,500,000, 
Per week, Their average weekly wage income averaging $120.00 a month per individual em- 
ing was $17.0C. ployee. re 
Compared with September 1933, employ- Employment this year was 6,500 smaller 


@ent was increased by 29,100 and weekly pay 
Polls by $807,000. Hourly earnings were 21,6 
Sents higher,but the average number of hours 
Sorked per week in September was 8,3 hours 
Jess The weekly income of 


th 
$2 


than a year ago, 
e individual mine worker was approximately 


-c5 larger than last year. 


ing 


than in September 1943. The total weekly 
wage bill was $2,580,000 smaller, but the 
monthly income of the individual workers was 
approximately $3,00 larger. 


Employment 
with 


Telephone and Telegraph, 
in September is estimated at 480,000, 











an average weekly pay roll of $10,150,000, 
The workers averaged 72.8 cents per hour and 
their weekly wage income for 438.) hours of 
work was approximately $26.95. 

Power and Light.The power and light in- 
dustry provided jobs for 27,500 workers at 
an estimated weekly pay roll of $7,5l,0,000. 
The employees averaged 437.2 hours per week 
and earned 79.8 cents per hour, Average 
weekly income is estimated at $29.25. 

Total employment in hotels 
265,000, and the weekly 





Hotels. 


was approximately 





<<>O- 


pay roll $3,375,000. With an average of 27,5 
cents per hour, the wage earners made ap- 
proximately $13.10 per week for 6.9 hours 
of work, 


Laundries. Laundry establishments 
supplied jobs to 193,500 workers at a weekly 
pay roll estimated at $2,900,000. The work. 
ers averaged 37.6 cents per hour for 439,| 
hours of work, Their average weekly income 
was $15.05. 





Business & Economic CONDITIONS IN SEPTEMBER 1934 


Agriculture 

Farm Wages. From July to October, farm had to pey $1.26 for the same commodities 
wage rates advanced generally in nearly all which before the war had cost him only $1.0 
principal agricultural regions, For the 
first time since April 1932, the average Farm Income, The total cash income o; 
wage of farm laborers in the United States farmers in September was estimated by thi 
reached the level of a dollar-a-day with Department of Agriculture at $662,000,000 
board, and $1.3) without. Monthly wage Marketing of farm products accounted fo 
rates with board averaged $18.60 for the $586,000,000 of this total, This wa 
country as a whole, They ranged from $10.50 $78,000,000 more than in August, an 


in Georgia, to $37 in California and Rhode 
Island, Without board, the average for the 
country was $27,80 per month, The range was 
from $15.25 in Georgia to $63.25 in Rhode 
Island, 

Farm Prices, After rising steadily for 


5 consecutive months, farm prices reached, 
on September 15, the highest level since 
December 1930. In selling his products to 


the city on September 15, 1934, the farmer 
received $1.02 for the same farm products 
realized $1.00 belore the 
products, he still 


for which he 


war, But in buying city 


$107,000,000 more than in September 1933 
Income from farm marketings usually increas 
es sharply from August to September, but th 
increase this year was slightly less tha 
seasonal, 

Rental and benefit payments to farmer 
cooperating with the Agricultural Adjustmer 
Administration in the price adjustment pro 
grams smounted to $51,000,000 in September 
compared with $17,000,000 in August. 


120} 


100} 
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60 


Farmers in the drought area receive )™ilJ 


an additional income of $25,000,000 from tb 
emergency sale of cattle to the Government, 
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Industry é€ Trade 


The Federal Reserve Board reports that 
the volume of industrial production remained 


unchanged in September when there is usuall§*rial | 


@ seasonal increase, 


Retail trade in ruré 
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wed a larse increase, and 


irtment stores in cities also increas- 
é ough somewhat less than seasonally, 

There were substantial declines in ac- 

i it cottor Olen mills, reflect- 

i e influence of the textile strike, and 
ir output of shoes, automobiles, id 
lu Ie After the terminatic of the 
str » textile production increased, teel 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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mill operations, which had declined sharply 
during the summer, have been at a higher 
level in recent weeks than in the early part 


. » ; - | 4 
f anthracite and bi- 


of September, 
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tuminous coal showed a 


Output o 
larger than seasonal 
increase, 


Physical volume of industrial produc- 
al, a 





tion, The story of what happened to indus- 
production in the United States from 
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A graphic analysis of industrial output 
compared with the base period 
months of highest and lowest 
is presented below, 


in September, 
and with the 
production since 1919, 




















INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
[ | l 
Bese Years September High Month Low Noah 
925-25 1934 June [329 dhy (952 
© 
OT BAROMETERS OF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
Certain individual industries, such as 


construction, automobiles, steel, and rail- 
road transportation, play such an important 
role ir the economic li of the Nation, 
that their month-toemonth mpd is often 
used as a barometer to tell the trend of 


economic conditions in the country as a 





hole, What happened to some of these major 

istries ir eptember as compared with 
August and with September of last year? 

itomobiles, Total estimated production 

f senger cars and trucks in the United 

es in September was 169,000 units-65,900 

cars less than in August and 22,900 cars 

less than in September 1933. 


Total estimated out. 
coal was 27,700,000 net 
August, but 


Bituminous Coal. 
put of bituminous 
tons--210,000 tons more than in 
1,830,000 tons less than a year ago. 





Building Permits. The estimated value 
of the total building construction perm 
issued in 776 identical cities in September 
was $39,300,000 -- $5,600,000 less than ir 
August and $2,000,000 less than last year, 

Electric Power. Estimated productior 
September was 1,620,00 








of electric power in 


kilowatt hours per week -- 30,000 kilowatt 
hours per week less than in August an 
15,000 kilowatt hours per week less tha 
last year, 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings,. Class 
railroads in September averaged 625,000 car: 
of freight per week -- 24,000 cars per weei 
more than in August, but 12,000 cars per 
week less than in September 1933. 

Retail Trade. Total value of 
2 large mail order houses in September wa: 
$5, 300, 000--g$10,200,000 more than 
year ago. 





sales o! 





in July 
and $11,),00,000 more than a 


Steel. Total production of steel ingot: 
in September was 1,250,000 tons--11,100 ton 
less than in August and 1,030,000 tons les: 
than in September a year ago. 


The textile industr) 
in Sep- 


Textile Industry. 
consumed 296,000 bales of raw 





cotton 





tember -- 125,000 bales less than in Augus: 
and 203,000 bales less than last year, 
WAGE RESTITUTIONS UNDER THE N.R.A. 
Efforts of the National Kecovery 
Administration compliance and enforce- 


ulted in resti- 


back wa 


ment agencies have res 


tutions of $768,000 in ges to 


workers between June 16 and September 
This makes a tal of ap- 


29, 193k. 


A . . , 
proximately $2,000,000 of back wages 


restored to workers through the inter- 
the N. Re. Ae age 


assed, 


vention of sncies since 


the Recovery Act was p 
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pos, FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT € RELIEF PROGRAM 
but 
Public Works. The total number of Emergency Relief, The Federal Emer- 
yaluejwage earners directly engaged on Public gency Relief Administration reported that 
*mits works Administration projects in September between August and September 193, there was 
amber #193, was 550,000, Their total wage income an increase of one-half of one percent in 
1 ir@for the entire month was $32,000,000, the number of families receiving unemploy- 
ar’. Emergency Conservation Work, The ment relief in 146 cities or urban counties, 
stior=civilian Conservation Corps had a total en- In September these communities carried 
2,00 Srollment of 336,000, whose pay roll for the 1,941,000 families on their relief rolls, as 
owatt month was $15,000,000. compared with 1,932,000 families reported in 
b an Emergency Relief Work, The emergency August. 
thay work program of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration provided relief work to The total amount of obligations incur- 
ass 11,375,000 applicants in September -- an in- red for unemployment relief from all public 
cars«erease of 12):,000 since August. Their total funds was approximately $58,000,000 -- the 
weel pay roll was approximately $52,200,000, or same amount as in the previous month, 
s per $7,800,000 less than in the previous month, 
es o! K>o- 
r was 
July 
WHAT Hl4PPENED To PRICES 1N SEPTEMBER 1934 
ngot: 
| tons 
less Wholesale Prices, Average wholesale 1926, and 70.8 in September 1933. This 
Prices in September were 1.5 percent higher means that $77.60 could buy at wholesale in 
ustr?$han in August. They were 9,6 percent high- September 193 the same amount of commodi- 
1 Sepa@r than in September 1933. The Bureau of ties that cost $100 in 1926, These commo- 
ugustbabor Statistics' index of wholesale prices dities cost $70,80 in September of last year. 
in September was 77.6 compared with 100.0 in 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
ay 
bi Increase (¢) or 
i 1926 |September |September |decrease( - )Sept.1933 
oa 193, 1933 to September 193) 
iis Index Index Index Percent 
per ‘ 
i All Commodities,......eeee++2} 100 7726 70.8 ¢ 9.6 
Bes Farm productsscsccccccceses| 200 73.4 57.0 « 28.8 
ee Raw materials..............| 100 7369 61.7 ¢ 19.8 
a Semimanufactured articles..| 100 71.8 72.9 » is 
Finished products.....e+eee«}| 100 80,1 74.8 ¢ 7.1 
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Retail Food Prices, Retail food prices The table below gives a list of averag 





in September were 2.6 percent higher than in retail prices of some of the principal food 
August. They were 8,8 percent higher than a stuffs consumed in American households. Th 
year ago. The Bureau of Labor Statistics' prices are for September 193, and Septembe 
index of retail food prices in September was 1933, and are averaged for the country as 


AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 


September 193); and September 1933 





r) Increase (#) or decrease (-) 
t.1933 Sept. 1933 to Sept. 193 
ents Cents Percent 
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The table also gives the changes i 


116.6, comparec Z 
in September 1944. In other words, for retail prices that have occurred betweege™ 
every $1.00 spent on food in retail markets September 1934 and September 1954. rt 
in 1913, the purchaser had to pay apvroxi- change in prices over the l2-month period : 
mately sar | (ae September, west year the shown in cents and in percentages, 
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CURRENT STUDIES 6 REPORTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


workers employed, 





every |] less than 40 cent 
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The British Health Insurance Sys- 
Protection against sickness and old 
provided to 18,),81,000 men and women 
Scotland, and Wales under the 
compulsory health insurance system 
for all 












last year. Insurance is compulsory 
manual workers between the ages of 16 and 65 
an or nonmanual workers whose income does 
not exceed approximately $1,200 per annum, 
The funds are derived from workers, em- 
vloyers, and the Government, Contributions 
ar on a weekly basis, with male workers 
payi approximately 18 cents and female 
Oo 3 1k cents each, The Government's 
shar is $1 for every $7 paid out in the 
case of men, and $1 for every $5 spent on 
enefits women, The Government also 
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central 


the nt cos of th d- 
ministrative machinery. 








ld Age Pensions, California, New Jer- 
r, and New York, the 43 States for whicl 
information is available, spent $9,000,000 
tor ol ase pensions aduring the irst 
i of 1944. More than 76,000 pensioners 
vere enrolled in these States on June 30, 
1 ‘ The average monthly pension paid in 
June as $14.75 in New Jersey, $20.00 in 
Cal rnia, and $20.65 in New York, 











uch as barber shops, iospitals, offices, 
nd social agencies, The annual income for 
all service groups in Ohio averaged 41,07! 
in 1932, as against $1,38h) in 1929. 
Publications Available for Distribution, 
Following is a list of bulletins and pan- 
lets regularly published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and distributed free of 
charge, Each publication has a series nun- 
er which should be mentioned when the par- 
ticular bulletin or pamphlet is requested: 
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r Name 
Wholes.le Prices 

Wages and Hours of Labor 

Building Permits 

Workmen's Insurance and Compensation 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene 
Labor Laws of the United States 


Safety Codes 

Press Releases 
Miscellaneous Series 
Wholesale Prices of Commo 
Trend of Employment 


ities 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
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CHILDREN'S BUREAU 
Public Aid to Children. Every State 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina 


ognized, 





general principle that the place for a child 
in need of public aid is in his own home, 
This is shown in a summary of State laws re- 
lating to public aid to children, just issued 
by the Children's Bureau, The majority of 
the States provide for public aid in their 
own homes for children under 16 years of 
age. Colorado sets a maximum of 18 years, 
Ohio has an 18 year maximum for children 
ineligible for working certificates, A few 
States specify no maximum or allow an exten- 
sion of public. aid to young people prevented 
by physical or mental disability from ob- 
taining an employment certificate, 


The maximum monthly allowance varies 
from State to State, Nevada and Oregon spe- 
cify a maximum not to exceed $75 a month for 
a single family. Some States have no defi- 
nite sum, but specify that the amount shall 
be determined by the administrative agency, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Rhode Island provide that 
the amount of aid shall be "sufficient to 
enable a mother to care for the child prop- 
erly at home", In New Jersey and New York 
the allowance for the child at home must not 
exceed the cost of the care of the child in 
an institution, 


WOMEN'S BUREAU 


Employment of Household Workers, What 
constitutes a fair week's work and wage for 
household employees? Answers to this ques- 
tion by 217 directors of agencies engaged in 
the placement of domestic help are contained 
in a bulletin on “Standards of Placement 
Agencies for Household Employees" just issued 
by the Women's Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. The report reveals that the work con- 
ditions of the nation's 1,100,000 women em- 
ployed in private homes have never been 
standardized and vary greatly with indi- 
Legislation has afforded 





vidual employers, 


these workers practically no protection, 
They are covered neither by State hour laws 
nor by the N. R. A. codes, The minimum wage 
law of Wisconsin and the accident compensa- 
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tion laws of New Jersey and Connecticut con 
stitute the total of existing legislatio” 
with special provisions for this class ofl | 
workers, 





A noteworthy effort to improve condi.J 
tions of work for household employees i: 
being made by the National Committee oy 
Household Employment. This committee ad. 
vocates a basic minimum wage rate for ali 
workers with variations for the degree o/ 
skill required; a maximum work week of 5 
hours for the worker living in, and 8 hour 
for the worker living out of the employer's§ 
home; payment for overtime; . one whole day, 
or two half days off; one week's vacation§ 
with pay after a year's service; and acci-. 
dent compensation at the expense of the em) 
ployer. | 





LABOR INFORMATION CLEARING HOUSE 


The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is planning to devote a 
colwnn of its Labor Information 
Bulletin to questions and an- 
swers on important labor prob- Es 
lems, such as employer and em- . 
ployee relationships, hours and 
wages, conditions of work, etc, & 
Individual workers or labor or- 
ganizations are invited to send 
in such questions as they wish, 
The answers will be prepared by 
the various Bureaus of the De- 
partment of Labor. 
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Suggestions and requests 
for information should be sent 
to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, United States Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C, 
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